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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Tue officers of the Society are as fol- 
lows: President, Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
of Boston; Vice-Presidents, Rev. Edwin 
G. Adams of Templeton, Rev. Warren H. 
Cudworth of East Boston ; Secretary, Rev. 
George F. Piper, of Cambridgeport ; Treas- 
urer, J. Mason Everett, of Canton; Direc- 
tors, Rev. Charles B. Ferry of Northampton, 
Miss Georgianna Merrill of Boston, Miss 
Elizabeth P. Channing of Milton, Rev. 
Edward H. Hall of Worcester, Rev. James 
H. Wigain of Boston. 

The office of the Society, No. 7, Tre- 
mont Place, Boston, is open daily from 9 
A.M. till 5 p.m. The Secretary is there 
daily from 1} till 3 p.m.; also Mondays 
from 10 A.M. and Saturdays till4 p.m. He 
is anxious to gain and ready to impart in- 
formation concerning Sunday schools and 
the ways of conducting them, and earnestly 
invites all persons interested in them to 
call and confer with him. He will listen 
with interest to every thing relating to the 
experiences and needs of Sunday schools, 
however trivial it may seem, and gladly 
receive and offer suggestions in regard to 
methods of increasing their efficiency. 

By vote of the Directors, the Secretary 
has no duties to the Society on Sundays; 
but, when asked to supply pulpits, he will, 
if desired by the minister or committee 
asking him, preach on some topic relating 
to the religious education of the young. 
He will also be glad to address the Sunday 
school with a view to promote its interests, 
and meet the superintendent and teachers 
to consider matters pertaining to their 
work. 


The ‘ Guide” and “Lessons” will be 


sent to all schools subscribing for them 
(except, perhaps, a few very remote) 
in season to be distributed on the last Sun- 
day of the month previous to that for which 
they are published. It is the intention to 
begin with the February number a series of 
lessons on the Acts of the Apostles. This 
course is commended by the following con- 
siderations: 1. So far as known, there is 
an almost unanimous desire for it. 2. It is 
in accordance with the plan of the late 
secretary. 3. It follows naturally the les- 
sons on the Life and Teachings of Jesus. 
4. It will be interesting and useful, if 
rightly presented. 5. It willcover ground 
with which most of our Sunday-school 
scholars are not familiar. It is designed 
to treat the subject historically and prac- 
tically, and to keep the historical par 
distinct from the practical, so that schoois 
or classes wis.ing to attend to only one 
can do so; but this plan is liable to be 
modified or entirely changed. Criticisms on 
the ‘‘ Guide” and ‘‘ Lessons,” and sugges- 
tions how better to adapt them to the wants 
of those using them, are earnestly desired ; 
and the Secretary will gladly avail himself 
of these in connection with his own judg- 
ment and experience. It will be his aim 
constantly to improve botly the ‘‘ Guide ” 
and ‘‘Lessons.” Each number of the 
“Guide” will contain not only an expo- 
sition of the ‘‘ Lessons,” but at least one 
article designed to help Sunday-school 
officers or teachers in their work. It is 
hoped that every minister, superintendent, 
and teacher will subscribe for this publica- 
tion. They will thus stand a chance to get 
more than their money’s worth, and be 
sure of helping to replenish the treasury of 
the Sunday-school Society. 
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The ‘‘ Dayspring ” is now edited by Miss 
E. P. Channing. This is good news for 
the little ones (and for the great ones, 
too, for what are they more concerned 
about than the welfare of the little ones ?), 
for Miss Channing is a woman having 
not only an honored name, but also gifts 
which enable her to write admirably for 
the young, and taste and moral perception 
to select for the paper what they ought to 
read. It is hoped that with Miss Channing 
as its editor the circulation of the ‘‘ Day- 
spring,” already large, will be greatly in- 
creased. 


ONE LESSON FOR THE WHOLE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


WE give below the ‘‘notion” of Rev. 
J. H. Wiggin ‘‘about the system of one 
lesson for ali the members of a Sunday 
school.” It is so excellent a ‘‘ notion” that 
we reprint it from the first number of ‘‘ The 
Guide” (October, 1872) and urge all 
schools that have not done so to adopt it so 
far as practicable. We do not claim, nor 
would Brother Wiggin, that every ‘‘ step” 
named can be taken with success by every 
school; but we have no doubt that the ma- 
jority of them can be, and ought to be. 
The eight ‘‘steps” are as follows :— 

1. The lesson, with hints for its learning, 
is given out at some previous time. 

2. It is studied by pupils and teachers at 
home. 

3. It is made the subject of conversation 
at a teachers’ meeting, and all questions and 
hints are set down for future reference. 

4, On the Sunday appointed, the lesson, 
if from the Bible, is read together by the 
superintendent and school, like a responsive 
service. 

5. The superintendent, or, better still, 
the pastor (if he is willing, —as he ought 
to be, —and able to take the duty), gives 
a general, unwritten lesson to all present, 
on the subject for the day. He asks ques- 
tions, drawing upon general knowledge, or 
to be answered from the text. He tells 
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stories illustrating it. He gets answers 
somehow, now from the younger, then from 
the older. Suggestive questions are put 
for future consideration. Behind him are 
maps upon which to point out places, and a 
blackboard te put words, questions, and 
Then there are a few big 
pictures, if the school can afford them. 
This is the main work, and reaches the 
whole school in some degree. 

6. The teachers then take their classes, 
and with them cover the ground just gone 
over, only more minutely, if possible; as- 
certaining if what has been said has been 
understood, clearing up obscure points, and 
reiterating the more important. Bible class 
and Infant class consider the same theme 
as the other classes; their teachers taking 
up the points best suited to the age and ac- 
quirements of their classes. 

7. The lesson is reviewed by superintend- 
ent or minister the next Sunday; and the 
special questions esked on the Sunday 
previous are specially brought up for inves- 
tigation. 


diagrams upon. 


8. Quarterly or semi-annually or yearly, 
at a special service, in the presence of all 
who care to come, the school is briefly re- 
viewed in its whole course of lessons since 
the last public Sunday. 


BLACKBOARD EXERCISES. 


Tux following diagrams are presented as 
specimens of what can be put on the black- 
board for the purpose of better fixing some 
of the chief points in the lesson in the schol- 
ars’ minds, where there is one lesson tor the 
whole, or nearly the whole, school. ‘These 
diagrams need not be rigidly followed. 
The prominent truths in almost any lesson 
can be put on the board in a variety of 
ways, — all good, and some of which could 
not be presented in these pages without 
unwarranted trouble and expense. For 
example, the lesson on ‘* True Religion ” 
can be presented without difficulty, in an 
intelligible and attractive way, by a tree, 
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with faith as the root, true religion the 
trunk, and our various duties to God, our- 
selves, artd our fellow-men, as the branches. 


‘*I press toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 


( Puysicat, 


IMPROVEMENT ©” J INTELLECTUAL, 
be Morat, 


\ SPIRITUAL. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL = 
RELIGIOUS. 
RELIGIOUS IMPROVEMENT 
should be made because 
GoD REQUIRES IT, 
Goop MEN SEEK IT, 

Our FELLOW-MEN ARE HELPED BY IT, 
Our Happiness IS PROMOTED BY IT, 
Our ConbDiTIoN HEREAFTER WILL BE DE- 
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“* Let us lay aside every weight.” 


HINDRANCES TO RELIGIOUS 
IMPROVEMENT. 


Our Natrurat TenpEenciss To Evin, 
Wrone THoucuts, 

Bap Hasirs, 
Prrnicirous READING, 
WickED CoMPANIONS, 

NeGrecr or Dury, 
DISREGARD oF CONSCIENCE, 
DISINCLINATION TO Errort, 

SATISFACTION WITH OUR RELIGIOUS 
CoNnDITION. 


“¢ Quench not the Spirit.” 


“« Put on the whole armor of God.” 


Prery, 


TRUE RELIGION = ; 
Morat.iry. 


TERMINED BY IT ENE EG 
0B NIE ° 
PIETY = ~ Reverence ror, + GOD. 
‘* Grow in grace.” WorsuIP oF, 
CONTROL AND CULTURE 
OF OURSELVES, 

“ Take my yokeupon you, and learn of me.” 

yy FOMAYJOLS, * |MORALITY =? Love, Justicr, aNp 


HELPS TO RELIGIOUS 
MENT. 


IMPROVE- 


Our NaruraL TENDENCIES TO Goon, 
OBEDIENCE TO CONSCIENCE, 
GENUINE REPENTANCE, 

PaTIENT FOLLOWING OF JESUS, ‘ 
Devout Reapine oF THE BrBxE, 
Pusiic Rericious SERVICEs, 
Goopv BroGRaPHirs AND WORKS OF 
Fiction, 

ReLiaious CONVERSATION, 
BENEVOLENT SERVICE TO OTHERS, 


MEDITATION ON OUR DUTIES AND 


“¢ He hath showed thee, O, man, what 
is good.” 


BENEFIT TO OUR 
FELLOW-MEN. 


‘ Seek ye the Lord while he may be found.” 


RELIGION SHOULD BE SOUGHT 
IN YOUTH, 
BECAUSE IT IS NEEDED THEN, 
BECAUSE IT 18 EASIER TO BEGIN TO 
ACQUIRE IT, 


BECAUSE WE NEED TO BE GROWING IN IT 


ALL ouR LivEs, 
BECAUSE IT IS UNGRATEFUL TO Gop 


PRIVILEGES. 


“* Be ye followers of God as dear children.” 


TO NEGLECT IT. 


“* Now is the accepted time.” 


LESSON IX. 


IMPROVEMENT. 


1. Introductory. ‘The lessons we present 
this month may be called a series on per- 
sonal religion. We begin with trying to 
show the need of improvement, and the 
motives to it, —a subject well adapted to 
the first Sunday in the year. In the next 
lesson we try to poimt out some of the 
helps to improvement, — a subject profit- 
able to all who wish to improve. In the 
next lesson — the eleventh — we attempt 
to point out some of the hindrances to im- 
provement, — a subject hardly less impor- 
tant to be understood, if we would make 
progress in the Christian life. In the 
twelfth lesson we endeavor to define true 
religion; to show with some precision what 
elements must enter into religion, if it is 
to be ‘‘ perfect and entire, wanting noth- 
ing.” We insert this subject in continuation 
of the three just named, because it is impor- 
tant that we should know what religion really 
is, if we are going to gain any great degree 
of it, and that we should not mistake it 
~ altogether, nor one side of it for the whole. 
In the thirteenth lesson we call attention to 
the need of early seeking that to which we 
attach so great value in the four previous 
lessons. We think this a fit conclusion of 
this short course which we offer before en- 
tering on a much more extended one next 
month. We are confident that these five 
lessons are capable of producing a marked 
effect on the youthful mind, and trust that 
they will be carefully studied, and taught 
in schools where the ‘‘ Lessons” are used. 
However imperfect our treatment of these 
subjects may be, they are momentous 
enough in themselves to call for the most 
earnest and prayerful efforts on the part of 
teachers. 

2. General Observations. There are many 
things that it is well to begin at the begin- 
ing of the year. It is a time when we 
naturally look back, and see our imperfec- 
tions and sins, and how little we have 
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j attained compared with what we might; a 
time, also, when we look forward and see 
how much there is that ought to be done, 
and that we can do if we will but set our- 
selves about it in earnest. It is a time 
when we examine ourselves; when consci- 
ence is awake; when new desires spring up 
or old ones are revived; when good reso- 
lutions are formed almost without effort; 
when effort is not so hard as at other times 
to make; when others are starting aright, 
and when it will not be thought strange if 
it is observed that we are making a ‘‘ new 
departure” in the right way. 

All kinds of improvement are desirable, 
but none so absolutely essential as relig- 
ious improvement. This, on every account, 
should be heartily resolved on and eagerly 
sought. It should be our constant aim to 
gain higher truth, do better deeds, live 
holier lives. 

3. The Scriptures exhort to Improvement. 
The Scriptures enjoin the duty of progress 
in the religious life. They never teach 
directly, nor by inference, that it is our 
privilege to remain as we are. They teach 
us rather to ‘‘lay aside every weight, and 
the sin which doth so easily beset us,” and 
to ‘‘run with patience the race that is set 
before us.” They teach us that, ‘‘ speak- 
ing the truth in love, we should grow in all 
things into him who is the head.” They 
teach us that we should “ add to our faith, 
virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to 
knowledge, temperance; and to temper- 
ance, patience; and to patience, godliness ; 
and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and 
to brotherly kindness, charity.”” They teach 
us to ‘‘go on unto perfection,” and to 
‘give all diligence to make our calling 
and election sure.” They constantly warn 
us against indolence and _ indifference; 
against trying to rest content with what we 
have attained. Their uniform admonition 
is to go on, step by step, in faith, knowl- 
edge, and virtue; and their uniform promise 
is that we shall at length gain our object 
and reward, if we ‘‘ weary not in well- 
doing.” 
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4. Our Happiness depends on it. Our 
happiness must depend largely on constant 
religious improvement. We cannot be 
satisfied long with present attainments, 
whatever they may be. We naturally desire 
to make progress in or rise above our 
present position. Itis said that Alexander 
the Great, when he had conquered the 
would, wept that there were no more worlds 
that he could conquer. We find that men 
who have accumulated millions still have a 
desire to accumulate ; or if they retire from 
active life, thinking to be content in a 
siate of ease, soon learn their mistake. In 
worldly things, it is going on step by step, 
gaining more, rising higher, that affords us 
enjoyment. When things have come to a 
stand, they soon seem tame and monotonous, 
and our interest in them begins to die. 
So it is in religion. The religious life is 
not to be gained at once in all the fulness 
we can ever have of it, and then simply 
kept and enjoyed for ever. It is to be 
gained each year in a greater measure. It 
must be a life of progress, or it cannot be 
a life of satisfaction. It becomes cold and 
barren as soon as it becomes stationary. Let 
spiritual progress cease with us, and our 
interest in spiritual things becomes less 
and less. Ceasing to become ‘‘ a savor of 
life unto life,” they —by no arbitrary de- 
cree, but a necessary law—become ‘a 
savor of death unto death.” It is when we 
are growing in the religious life — when 
faith is becoming stronger, hope brighter, 
and charity broader; when prayer is be- 
coming more like intimate communion with 
a dear friend; when duty is becoming 
easier to perform; when self-denial is be- 
coming easier to make; when Christ is 
becoming to us more like an elder brother, 
whose words we contemplate with delight, 
and whose traits of character we long fully 
to possess — that it yields us satisfaction. 
It is not a source of much happiness to us 
unless we are growing in it. Prayer seems 
formal, and obedience irksome, and Christ 
an unnatural being to have dwelt on earth, 
unless we are constantly gaining new 
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glimpses of Christian truth and a larger 
measure of the Christian spirit. 

5. The Happiness of Others affected by tt. 
How much we could do for the happiness 
of those around us by overcoming our 
faults. There is hardly a person whose 
meanness, fretfulness, procrastination, mo- 
roseness, hard-heartedness, exaggeration 
of truth, petty gossip, or other evil habit, 
does not sadly mar the happiness of many 
with whom he is concerned. Let that evil 
habit be broken off, what: a blessing it 
would be not only to himself, but his 
friends! We can do no greater kindness 
to others than to mend our faults. 

6. Renders us more Useful. If we wish 
to help correct the errors of the world, 
and do away its evils, there is no better 
place to begin than with ourselves. We 
can render the world no better service than 
to eradicate the errors in our own minds 
and the sins in our own hearts. Our evi- 
dent consecration to the Christian cause, 
our firm adherence to Christian principles, 
is the greatest gift we can bestow on hu- 
manity. There can be no greater mistake 
than to suppose that our religious growth 
concerns only ourselves. It concerns the 
world; and it most deeply concerns those 
whom we best love. 

7. Will affect our Condition in the Future 
Life. The degree of religious progress we 
make here will determine our capacity for 
enjoyment and usefulness hereafter. Death 
forms no such vast chasm as we sometimes 
suppose betweensthis life and the next. It 
produces no effect on our characters. The 
future life is but a continuation of the pre- 
sent. In the first stage of existence there, 
we shall be what we were in the last stage 
of existence here. There as here we can 
do what we have prepared ourselves to do, 
and no more. ‘There as here we can enjoy 
what we have prepared ourselves to enjoy, 
and no more. If we have learned to love 
God here, we shall continue to love God 
there. If we have acquired a devout frame 
of mind here, we shall retain a devout frame 
of mind there. If we have grown patient 
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here, we shall remain patient there. If we 
prefer the society of the good here, we shall 
prefer the society of the good there. Where 
this world leaves us, the next world will 
find us,— no better and no worse. Our 
capacity for happiness and usefulness in 
the beginning of the future life will de- 
pend on the religious progress we have 
made in the present life. 

8. To be made gradually by Patient Effort. 
The holiest men have attained their excel- 
lence only by degrees. There never was a 
case of more sudden conversion than that 
of Paul. In a single day he was led to 
renounce Judaism, and receive Christian- 
ity; from the most violent persecutor of 
Christians, he was changed to their most 
powerful ally. But he did not come at 
once to comprehend all the truths of the 
Christian religion, nor become at once 
altogether possessed of its spirit and pur- 
pose, so far transcending all that the world 
had seen. He kept on growing in the reli- 
gious life year after year, but after more 
than a quarter of a century still felt that he 
was not perfect ; for it was not in the early 
part of his Christian course, but in old age, 
after many years’ stern experience, while he 
was held under arrest by the authorities at 
Rome, and felt that his mortal career was 
nearly at an end, that he wrote to the 
Church at Phillipi, which he had founded 
long before: “ Brethren, I count not my- 
self to have apprehended, but this one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching out unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.” 

9. A Wrong Course must be changed at 
once. Religious growth must be the result 
of steady, persistent culture, aided by the 
spirit of God. But, when we are pursuing 
a wrong course, we must change it at once 
for the right one. There can be no reli- 
gious growth until this is done. We can- 
not go to Boston while we are going away 
from it. We cannot build a fire while we 
are turning water on the kindlings. We 
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cannot grow in the religious life, while we 
are doing what prevents that growth. 


LESSON X. 


HELPS. 


IMPROVEMENT must be preceded by desire 
for it. A few instances can be named 
where it comes unconsciously and unwished 
for, —as where one’s manners and mode of 
speaking are changed for the better by 
mingling long in good society, while there 
is indifference to such change on his part; 
but our statement holds good as a rule. 
Desire must be followed by resolution to 
gain what we desire. Good wishes are of 
small account unless they lead to good 
resolutions. But to desire and resolve 
are not enough. There must also be per- 
sistent effort, if we would gain the object 
of our desire and resolution. A thousand 
resolutions would amount to nothing and 
worse than nothing, if not followed by 
effort. Desire, resolution, and effort are 
requisite to improvement — religious not 
less than other kinds. Let desire, resolu- 
tion, and effort to grow in religion be 
strong, and growth would be made though 
the helps to it were small and few. But 
the helps are neither small nor few. They 
invite, urge, almost compel us to lead 
more religious lives; they beset us on every 
side in every period of our earthly career. 

1. In every soul there are tendencies to 
good. Every one has some capital in re- 
ligion to start with. There is some degree 
of reverence, some inclination to worship, 
some sense of gratitude to God; or, there 
is a sincere desire to control the passions 
and elevate the character; or, there is 
genuine love to men and hearty effort to 
do them good. We are, by nature, religious 
beings, and always manifest some of the 
phases of religion, at least faintly, although 
no effort has been made for their develop- 
ment. 

2. In every soul there is conscience, 
approving the 
wrong. 


right, disapproving the 
He who would grow in religion 
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has this to help him. It is like the rudder 
of a ship, which enables the person in com- 
mand to steer clear of rocks and shoals, 
and direct his ship in the course he wishes 
to pursue. 

3. Lepentance is another help to religious 
growth. When we have been going in the 
wrong way, heartfelt sorrow for it does 
much to make us change our course, and 
keep from falling into it again. Genuine 
repentance always leads to reformation ; or, 
rather, it should be said, includes it. 

4. It would be useless to attempt to 
enumerate the ways in which Jesus helps us 
to grow.in religion, even if we had a hun- 
dred times as much space to devote to the 
subject. Volumes might be filled, have 
been filled, showing how his life, death, and 
resurrection, his words and works, the in- 
fluence of his person and of his religion, 
build up holy. characters in his followers. 
He is ‘‘ the Captain of our salvation,” “ the 
Saviour of the world.” 

5. The Bible — containing the record of 
the life and teachings of Jesus, the writ- 
ings of inspired prophets and apostles, the 
highest morality and the deepest piety, 
examples of all the diversities of character, 
warnings, reproofs, entreaties, promises, — 
is also a help to religious growth, the value 
of which we cannot estimate too highly. It 
is ‘‘ a lamp unto our feet, and a light unto 
our path.” 

6. Religious services of various kinds are 
also means to moral and spiritual progress. 
The Sunday school has its devout songs and 
prayers. It affords opportunities to learn 
religious truth, to converse about it, to see 
it in a new light, and to open our hearts to 
those in whom we have confidence. Ser- 
mons often are great helps to religious im- 
provement. Perhaps more hearts have 
been quickened by them than by any other 
human means. They have led multitudes 
to their Bibles and to Christ. They afford 
the chief spiritual food of many souls, and 
may be made nourishing by all. The 
Lord’s Supper brings us near to the Di- 
vine Master, and to Christian disciples ; 
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serves as an expression of our discipleship, 
and naturally leads us to look into our 
hearts, and consecrate ourselves anew. 

7. There is much reading besides the 
Bible, that is helpful to religious growth. 
There are numberless biographies that in- 
form us of the obstacles surmounted, the 
self-denial and self-control practised, the 
faith exercised, the efforts made, the vic- 
tories gained, by eminently religious men 
and women. ‘There are novels that portray 
the lights and shades of character so ad- 
mirably that they are not less helpful than 
the best biographies of saintly persons. 
Many of the poets elevate and quicken our 
religious nature; and so do not a few of 
the books written or compiled expressly 
for the purpose of promoting within us the 
Christian life. 

8. Thousands have been helped in the 
Christian course by talking about their diffi- 
culties and encouragements in religion with 
others. Conversation on religion often 
degenerates into cant, often seems forced 
and unnatural; but there are times when 
it is one of the most natural and pleasant 
things in the world, times when it properly 
may be engaged in with perfect freedom. 
A religious society can, with profit, hold 
meetings for free exchange of religious 
thoughts and feelings among its members, 
and every Sunday-school class composed of 
older scholars should be, to some extent, 
a meeting for this purpose. 

9. Our religious growth is promoted by 
doing good to others. When we help others 
by sympathy, charity, or instruction, we 
help ourselves. ‘To do good is one of the 
best ways to get good; to impart truth, 
one of the best ways to receive it. We 
should remember, however, that doing 
good to others is but one side of religion; 
and. if we suppose this to be the whole of 
it, our characters will be but imperfectly 
formed. 

10. Meditation is another help in the 
Christian course. It is profitable to think 
of God as our Father; of ourselves as his 
children, destined to live forever; of our 
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sinfulness, and of the excellence set before 
us-to gain. Meditation, however, is well 
only to a certain extent. It should not be 
substituted for action, but lead to it. 

‘11. It need not be said to teachers, al- 
though they certainly ought to impress it 
on the minds of their scholars, that the 
Christian life is helped by prayer. By this 
means, the human spirit is brought into in- 
timate communion with the Divine; a feel- 
ing of close relationship to God is culti- 
vated ; an influence to restrain from wrong 
is brought more directly to bear on us, 
our holiest thoughts find expression, our 
best aspirations are cherished. 

We have only indicated these various 
“helps” to a religious lite. To consider 
any one of them thoroughly would require 
more space than we are able to allot to all. 
We suppose that every teacher will select 
three or four of these ‘‘ helps” for presen- 

‘tation in his class, and that, if need be, 
he will use as hints the few sentences we 
have written on each of them. 


LESSON XI. 
HINDRANCES, 


Tux last lesson was on ‘ Helps” to 
religious improvement; this is on ‘‘ Hin- 
drances” to it. It may be stated, as a 
rule, that ‘hindrances ” consist in doing 
or cherishing the opposites of what were 
named as ‘“‘helps.” Doing good is a 
‘‘help;” doing evil a ‘‘hindrance.” 
Cherishing right thoughts is a ‘‘help;” 
cherishing wrong ones a ‘‘ hindrance.” 
The teacher will see that the object of this 
lesson is to fix in the mind of the pupil, 
that numerous obstacles beset Christian 
progress. It should be his aim to help 
point them out, and show how they can be 
overcome. The questions in the lessons 
indicate several of these obstacles; but we 
will here name but four: — 

1. Hvil Tendencies. We have natural 
tendencies to evil as well as good. If we 
are not born totally depraved, neither are 
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we born entirely free from constitutional 
defects. We inherit tendencies which 
make it very hard for us to do right in 
some respects, just as we inherit tendencies 
which make it very easy for us to do right 
in other respects. In every person there 
are weaknesses which predispose him to 
certain forms of sin. Every one has a 
bias to some form of wrong or other to 
start with, and can keep from it only by 
the closest watchfulness and most persist- 
ent effort. 

2. Direct Violation of Right. We not 
only have tendencies to evil: we allow our- 
selves to do what is evil. 


We are guilty 
of violating conscience. 


We know what is 
right, and do what is wrong. We know 
some thought that we cherish is wrong, yet 
cherish it still. We know some habit we 
have formed is wrong, yet we do not break 
it off. We know some of the company we 
keep is bad, yet we do not avoid that com- 
pany. We know some word to be false, 
yet we utter it; some act to be dishonest, 
yet we do it; some course to be selfish, 
yet we pursue it. At least, we allow our- 
selves in little sins, or a few pet faults; we 
deliberately do what we ought not to do, 
and, in so doing, check our religious 
growth. 

3. Neglect of Duty. Another hindrance 
to religious improvement is neglect of 
duty. We feel that we ought to worship 
more constantly, but we put it off. We 
feel that we ought to overcome some bad 
habit, but we put it off. We feel that we 
ought to acquire some Christian virtue, 
but we put it off. We feel that we could 
make greater progress, if we were to make 
greater effort; but we put it off. We feel 
that abundant helps are offered us, if we 
will but use them; but we put it off. We 
know what ought to be done, we confident- 
ly expect to do it, yet suffer it to remain 
unaccomplished, simply through that fatal 
obstacle to all acquisition and advance- 
ment, — procrastination. From this cause, 
many a good desire is not fulfilled, many a 
noble resolution not kept, many a well-laid 
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plan not executed, many a fault not cor- 
rected, many a sin not subdued. 

4.. Comparing ourselves with others. An- 
other hindrance to progress in the Christian 
life arises from comparison of ourselves 
with those around us. It is easy, by this 
process, to come to feel that we are in a 
state where improvement is not very de- 
sirable. It is not difficult to convince our- 
selves that we are as good as the average 
of people. We do not have to look far to 
find that we are as benevolent, as truthful, 
as devout, as honest, in short, that we 
possess as high moral qualities as some 
body else, or, it may be, as most folks 
with whom we are acquainted. But what 
a low standard of excellence is that which 
looks at average human attainments as a 
model! How unworthy is such a standard 
of a child of God and heir of heaven! 
How it must check our higher aspirations, 
and dwarf our immortal natures! How 
effectively it must prevent us from being 
true disciples of Christ, true seekers for 
the Christian character ! 


LESSON XII. 


TRUE RELIGION. 


Wuat is true religion? Some think that 
it is simply sound faith, others that it is 
simply good works. Some think that it is 
only a matter of sentiment, others that it 
is only a matter of practice. Some make 
it merely a relation to God, others merely 
a relation to man. Very few put on, or 
really desire to put on, the whole Christian 
armor. One attempts to fight with noth- 
ing but ‘‘the shield of faith; ’? another 
with nothing but ‘the breast-plate of 
righteousness.” A third thinks it enough 
to have his ‘‘loins girt about with truth,” 
and a fourth feels secure with only the ‘ hel- 
met of salvation.” The religion of every 
denomination, and of almost every person, 
is one-sided. In the case of a denomina- 
tion, this fact is to be attributed to the 
circumstances that gave the denomination 
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birth, the defence it is called to make of 
its peculiar views, and the protest against 
views which it holds to be erroneous, and 
the cast of mind of the people who are 
attracted to it. It originates in the idea 
of presenting a neglected side of Christian 
truth; and, almost of necessity, continues 
to present that side, and little else. In the 
case of a person, the one-sidedness of his 
religion is to be attributed to the natural 
inclination of his mind, to early training, 
and to the influences that surround him. 

Nothing is more important than that we 
should bear in mind, that by nature and 
education we lean to one side of religion or 
another, and that we should give most at- 
tention to the side in which we are most 
We should endeavor to have 
our religion like a well-proportioned tree, 
whose branches spread out alike on every 
side; and not like a deformed tree, with the 
branches all on one side. 

Religion must have faith for its root; not 
creed or dogma necessarily, but faith, which 
is quite another thing. Unseen realities 
must be the source from which religion is 
derived; all hidden from sight must be the 
root, —and the longer, the stronger, the 
more vigorous, the better. 

Religion, if it be well-proportioned, if 
it be true, divides into two great branches, 
— piety and morality; or, to express it in 
other words, love to God, and love to 
man. It has its God-ward and its man- 
sides equally developed. Piety 
divides again into smaller branches; such 
as reverence, humility, and worship. Mo- 
rality divides, first into two branches, — 
Christian regard for self, and Christian 
regard for our fellow-men. One of these 
divides again into smaller branches, such 
as self-denial, self-control, and self-culture ; 
and the other into other smaller branches, 
such as justice, sympathy, and charity. 

The object of this lesson is to show the 
need of all Christian qualities in a true 
Christian life. Those who teach it should 
warn against partial views of religion, and 
contentment with partial attainments in it. 


deficient. 


ward 
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They should insist that it is not faith exclu- 
sively, nor works exclusively ; not love to 
God only, nor love to man only ; not spir- 
itual culture of self alone, nor benevolent 
action to others alone, — but all of these 
proportionately developed, and harmoni- 
ously combined. 


LESSON XIII. 
EARLY SEEKING. 


We are by nature religious beings. We 
all have within us the germs of religion, 
and, in most of us, some of these are more 
or less developed. When liberal Christians 
speak of ‘‘ seeking religion,” they do not 
mean that they believe it to be entirely 
foreign to us,— something of which we 
have none in our natural state,— but some- 
thing that we need constantly to acquire in 
a larger measure. 

It should be the aim of those who teach 
this lesson to show that religion, as de- 
fined in the last lesson, should be earn- 
estly sought by the young as well as the 
old. Attention may be called to the fol- 
lowing motives which should lead the young 
to strive after the Christian life ; — 

1. Itis easier to make Christian progress 
in youth than in any other period of life. 
The heart has not then been hardened by 
sinful thoughts, practices, and influences ; 
it is sensitive to truth, desires right, and 
is readily influenced for good. The mind 
can appreciate better the fact that God is a 
Father, and Christ a Teacher and Saviour, 
than in after years, when, perchance, it has 
become clouded with doubt and burdened 
with cares. 

2. It takes a great while to gain such a 
life as we ought to seek. ‘* Getting re- 
ligion” is not, as often represented, the 
work of a day oran hour. Getting true re- 
ligion is a gradual, long-continued work. 
It is growing ‘in all things into him who 
is the head — even Christ.” At the start 
there may, or may not, be a crisis,—a 
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passing away of old things, a sudden ac- 
quisition of new; but, however this may 
be, a truly religious life must be a life-long 
development. 

3. We need religion in youth as well as 
in other periods of life. Devotion, humil- 
ity, truthfulness, honesty, patience, and 
trust are just as desirable and commend- 
able in those who are young, profanity, 
falsehood, dishonesty, and selfishness just 
as undesirable and uncommendable, as in 
those of mature years. Temptation is as 
great, duty as urgent, pardon as sweet. 

4. Gratitude to God is a motive to seek 
religion in early life. God is our Father. 
He loves us, cares for us, tries to benefit 
us, like a father. He has given us noble 
faculties and abundant opportunities to im- 
prove them. Is it not shameful ingratitude 
to live as though we had no Father in 
heaven, to violate right, and neglect the 
religious part of our natures? Gratitude 
requires that we love, worship, and obey 
God in every period of our existence. 

It will be well to have a brief review of 
this month’s lessons. Let the motives to 
religious improvement, presented on the 
first Sunday, be recalled; then the “ helps” 
to such improvement which are afforded us; 
then the ‘‘ hindrances” which lie in our 
way; then let true religion be considered 
in distinction from what is one-sided, false, 
and pernicious ; and, lastly, let the motives 
be presented to seek true religion in early 
life. 

Whatever may be thought of the ques- 
tions in these five lessons,— whether it be 
thought worth while to follow them or not 
(we suspect that most teachers are con- 
fined to printed questions far too closely), 
— the subjects are sufficiently large, inter- 
esting, and important to engage the atten- 
tion of every teacher and every scholar. 


Tar happening and doing of every day 
has somewhat to give us, if we will only 
recognize its divinity, and ask its gift. 
— Miss Clapp. 
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Dairy Praise aNp PRAYER. 
American Unitarian Association. 
Cloth, $1; red edges, $1.25. 


Here is a book admirably adapted to 
family and private devotion, which has 
been prepared by the Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, Rev. R. 
R. Shippen. It has a devotional service 
for every day in the year, each service 
occupying a page, and about equally di- 
vided into a selection of Scripture, one of 
poetry, and a prayer. ‘‘The poetical 
selections,” says the compiler, ‘‘ have been 
gathered from all accessible sources, hav- 
ing less regard for novelty than for the 
choicest utterance of faith and piety 
While the new may charm by freshness, 
the old grows richer by tender and pre- 


cious association. For the prayers, these 


pages are indebted largely to ancient litur- | 


gies, reproduced in many modern service- 
books; also, to many of the living and 
the dead, whose names are not given, 
since the material they furnish has some- 
times been altered, or condensed to adapt 
it to the required brevity and simplicity.” 
Where all are so well chosen, we dare not 
say which are selected with the best taste 
and judgment, — scripture, poetry, 
prayer. 

We advise Sunday-school teachers to 
make daily use of this book, both for the 
good it will do their own hearts, and for 
the better preparation it will give them to 
meet their classes. We also advise those 
who teach older classes to call their atten- 
tion to it, as perfectly adapted to help the 
formation and growth of the Christian char- 
acter. What better thing can a young man 
or young woman do, what better thing can 
a young master or young miss do, than to 
take up this little book daily on rising or re- 
tiring, and read one of its pages replete with 
inspired, beautiful, and devout thoughts, 
always adapted to warn, reprove, quicken, 
cheer, or in some way benefit the soul. If 
all members of our Sunday schools (except 
those of the younger classes) could be led 


or 
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to do this, how much would be done to 
restrain them from temptation, prompt 
them to duty, and advance them in Chris- 
tian faith and love. 

We suggest to superintendents that they 
read this notice to their schools, or say a 
better word for the book in place of it. 


TxHovu must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth wouldst teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow, 

If thou another soul wouldst reach: 
It needs the overflowing heart 

To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 

Speak truly, and thy word 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 


A great and noble creed. 
Bonar. 


“We scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more; 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears 
In weeds that mar the land, or healthful 
store.”’ 


Tur true child of God is constantly gain- 
ing ‘‘life more abundantly.” If he gets 
any of the divine life, he may gain more. 
This is the test of the true life. An essen- 
tial feature of it is advance from faith to 
faith, from hope to hope, —yes, from glory 
to glory. — LH. E. Hale. 


WHATSOEVER our walk in life, we have 
opportunities to do good. Blessed is the 
man who seizes these opportunities ; doing 
that which he can for the service of his 
fellow-men, and looking unto God for ap- 
proval. — Thomas Mill. 


Workman of God! oh, lose not heart, 
But learn what God is like; 
And in the darkest battle-field 
Thou shalt know where to strike. 
F. W. FABER 
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HOW TO TEACH A LESSON. 


Wuitr methods must always vary with 
circumstances, 
diverse needs and capabilities of teacher 
and taught, certain principles, which un- 
derlie all methods, are ever the same. It 
is important to keep some of these in view. 

1. Simplicity. Simplicity in language 
should be carefully sought. It is a prime 
requisite in writing and speaking, and is 
not less important in teaching. While we 
never should be senseless or childish, or in- 
dulge in baby-talk in our teaching, we shall 
never go amiss in the use of short Saxon 
words. We should also avoid the use of 
words which we do not ourselves fully 
understand, 

2. Clearness. Not only should choice be 
made of such words and phrases as will 
clearly convey our meaning, but we should 
strive so to teach that we cannot be misun- 
derstood. A short word is always better than 
along one. Words in common use among 
those we teach are better than such as to 
us may seem more choice or elegant. Call 
a spade a spade, rather than an elongated 
implement of husbandry. Call home home, 
rather than a place of residence. Calb a 
blacksmith a blacksmith, rather than an 
artisan in iron. While we often underrate 
the intelligence and capacity of children, 
we are apt to forget that their vocabulary 
is limited, and that they often get very im- 
perfect and erroneous views of the meaning 
of words, and ‘confound words of similar 
sound or construction but with widely 
different meanings. Mr. Groser very ap- 
propriately says, ‘‘ Never use a hard word 
when an easier one will auswer the pur- 
pose.” Using long, hard words is a very 
common fault, — one that needs to be con- 
stantly guarded against. 

3. Accuracy. Language is at best an 
imperfect medium of thought. It is often 
difficult to make our thoughts so clear as 
to be perfectly understood even by intelli- 
gent adults. The difficulty is more ap- 


parent in our intercourse with children. 


aud be adapted to the; 
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The language of the Bible is often highly 
figurative, and our ideas of God, of infini- 
tude and eternity, are only imperfectly 
conceived, through types, metaphors, anal- 
ogies, and adaptation of thought and lan- 
guage to our limited capacities. — Selected. 


“Tue Guipe” will be published and 
mailed hereafter on the Tuesday before the 
last Sunday in every month. Its non-ap- 
pearance for October, and late appearance 
since, have been owing to a variety of cir- 
cumstances beyond control, and which we 
The Sunday 


School Society is again in working order, 


will not attempt to explain. 


and its publications will be issued in season 
to meet the wants of subscribers. 


SEND down thy truth, O God! 
Too long the shadows frown, 
Too long the darkened way we've trod ; 


The truth, O Lord! send down. 
—H. R. Sill. 


Buixp thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 
sea. 
O. W. Hormes. 
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will be published monthly by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, at seventy-five cents per year for single 
Sunday schools will be supplied at the 
rate of sixty cents a year per copy. 


subscriptions. 


The SUNDAY SCHOOL Lyssons are sold at the rate 
of one dollar a hundred. 

Address Rey. GEORGE F, PrpeR,7 Tremont Place, 
Boston. 
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Lessons 9-13. 


LESSON IX.— IMPROVEMENT. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end and way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us further than to-day. 


(JAN. 2.] 


LONGFELLOW. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended: 


but this one thing I do, forgetting those things which 


are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I press toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. — PHIL. iii. 13, 14. 
So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. — Ps. xe. 12. 


CENTRAL TRUTH.— Constant moral and spiritual growth the duty of every one. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. In how many ways can you grow? 

2. Do people always grow stronger as they grow 
older ? 

3. Do they always grow wiser as they grow 
stronger ? 

4. Do they always grow better as they grow 
wiser ? 

5. Would you prefer to grow stronger, wiser, 
or better? 

6. Which is best, to be strong, wise, or good? 

7. Ought we to desire and try to grow in 
strength, wisdom, and goodness, eyery year? 

8. How can you become stronger ? 


9. What good will it do you to have a strong, 
healthy body ? 

10. How can you become wiser ? ' 

11. What good will it do you to know a great 
deal? 

12. How can you become better? 

13. Why ought you to become better? 

14. Can you think of any ways in which Jesus 
tried to make people better ? 

15. Do you think that you could become a great 
deal better this year if you should try ? 

16. Ought you not, then, to try ? 

17. Will you try? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Will you name some things that you think 
it would be well to begin now, at the beginning 
of the year? , 

2. What advantages are there in beginning these 
things with the year? 

3. If we have not begun them the first day of the 
year, is it better to begin them the second, or wait 
until next New Year’s day? 

4. Do you think of any thing more essential than 
improvement ? 

5. What kind of improvement do you think 
most important, physical, intellectual, or moral ? 

6. What advantages are there in physical and 
intellectual improvement? 

7. Does our intellectual improvement depend to 
considerable extent on our physical condition ? 

8. Dues our moral improyement depend to con- 
siderable extent on our intellectual condition ? 

9. Are there many exceptions to and modifica- 
tions of these general truths ? 

4 G Does the Bible exhort us to grow in relig- 
ion 


11. Please read Matt. v. 48; xxv. 14-27; Eph. 
iv. 14,15; 1 Peter i. 15, 16; 2 Peter i: 5, 7. 

12. Which will afford us most happiness, and 
why, —to grow better, to grow worse, or to re- 
main as we are? 

13. Do you think that our religious growth 
would help others and enable us to be more useful 
in the world? * 

14. In what ways would it do this? 

15. Will our happiness and usefulness in the 
future world depend largely on the progress we 
haye made in this? 

16. Are our characters formed gradually or sud- 
denly ? 

17. When we have pursued a wrong course, 
must we break off at once, if we would do so suc- 
cessfully ? 

18. What are some—of the helps to religious 
growth ? 

19. What are some of the hindrances to it? 

20. Do you think of any other questions bear- 
ing on the subject of this lesson ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The questions above will serve as an outline for all classes, however far advanced. 
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LESSON X.— HELPS. 


Oh, keep thy conscience sensitive ! 
No inward token miss ; 

And go where grace entices thee: 
Perfection lies in this. 


[JAN. 9.] » 


FABER. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 


For 


every one that asketh, receiveth; and he that seeketh, findeth; and to him that knocketh, it shall be 


opened, — MATT, vii. 7. 


Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any vir- 
tue, and if there be any praise, think on these things. — PHIL. iv. 8. 


CENTRAL TRUTH. — The various means to moral and spiritual growth should be dili- 


gently used. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What was the last lesson about ? 

2. How much do you remember of what was 
said in the class last Sunday ? 

3. Have you tried to grow better the past week ? 

4. Who once lived on r earth, and said and dida 
gieat deal to make folks better ? 

5. What book, more than any other, teaches us 
how to become better ? 

6. Do you know what conscience is? 

7. Do you think that it would help you to be- 


, 


come better if you should always obey your con- 
science ? 

8. Would it help you to grow better if you should 
try to be like the good people of whom you read? 

9. Would it help you to grow better if you should 
always mind what your parents and other good 
people tell you? 

10. Would you like to have me tell you some 
other ways in which you can be helped to grow 
better ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Is it enough to desire to improve ? 

2. Is it enough to resolve that we will do so? 

3. What must follow good resolutions ? 

4. Do you think that ‘there are natural tenden- 
cies to good in us? and, if so, what would be the 
effect of always heeding them? 

5. In what way is conscience ahelp tous? , 

6. How does repentance help our religious 
growth ? 

7. In what ways does Jesus help it? 

8. In what ways does the Bible help it? 

9. How does the Sunday school help it ? 

10. How do sermons and public worship help it? 
11. How does the Lord’s Supper help it? 


12. In what ways do biographies of worthy per- 
sons help it? 

os In what ways do some works of fiction help 
it? 

14. How does religious conversation help it ? 

15. Does it promote our religious growth to do 
good to others? 

16. Does it promote it to meditate on the charac- 
ter of God, our neglect and positive violation of 
duty, the noble faculties we possess, and our op- 
portunities to use them, and the immortal life before 
us? 

17. How does prayer promote our religious 
growth ? 


LESSON XI.— HINDRANCES. 


Thy secret voice invites me still, 

The sweetness of thy yoke to prove; 
And fain I would; but though my will 
Seem fixed, yet wide my passions rove; 
Yet hindrances strew all the way ; 
Iam at thee, yet from thee stray. 


[JAN. 16.] 


MORAVIAN. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith. — HEB. xii. 1, 2. 

Abstain from all appearance of evil. —1 THEss. v. 22. 

Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove them. — EPH. v. 11. - 
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CENTRAL TRUTH.—We should endeavor to overcome all obstacles to our religious 


progress. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Do you sometimes find it hard to do right? 

2. When you try pretty hard to do right, do you 
sometimes fail ? 

3. pe you know why you sometimes fail to do 
right ‘ 

4. Do your playmates sometimes lead you to do 
wrong ? 


6. Sometimes when you wish to do right do you 


also wish to do wrong ? 


7. Do you think that bad temper, selfishness, 
and other evil tendencies sometimes hinder you 
from doing as well as you otherwise would ? 

8. Do you think that you have any faults that 
you cannot overcome, if you be watchful, persever- 


5. Do you sometimes do wrong because you | ing, and prayerful? 


have been in the habit of it for a great while ? 


9. Do you think it would be worth while to try ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Do you think that there are natural tenden- 
cies to wrong in us? and, if so, what effect does fol- 
lowing them produce? 

2. Do the best men have to struggle with evil 
tendencies in themselves ? 

8. What does Paul say? (Rom. vii. 19.) 

4. Do evil thoughts hinder our religious growth ? 
and, if so, in what way ? 

5. Are bad habits serious obstacles to it? and, 
if so, in what way ? 

6. Does much of the reading of our time, espe- 
cially the lower class of novels, hinder it? and if 
so, how? 

7. How does positive transgression hinder our 
religious growth ? 


8. Will you give some examples of positive 
transgression ? 

9. How does neglect of duty hinder our religious 
growth ? 

10. Give some examples of neglect of duty. 

11. What is procrastination ? 

12. Is it a serious obstacle to our religious 
growth ? 

13. How can we overcome it ? 

14. Have we a right to content ourselves with 
being about as good as those around us ? 

15. Is it a hindrance to us to do so? 

16. What.does Paul say? (2 Cor. x. 12.) 

17. With whom ought we to contrast ourselves? 

18. Then what? (Eph. iv. 21-82; vi. 10-18.) 


LESSON XII.— TRUE RELIGION. 


He liveth long who liveth well, 
All else is life but flung-away ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 


[JAN. 23.] 


BoNAR. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? — MIcAg vi. 8. 

Not every one that saitl unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. —MArv. vii. 21. 


CENTRAL TRUTH. — Religion does not consist in form or profession, but in faith, love, 


and obedience. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. How do you think that you ought to feel and 
act towards God? 

2. Would you like to have me tell you some- 
thing more about how you ought to feel and act 
towards him ? 

3. Ought you not to keep watch over yourself, 
lest you say and do what is wrong ? 

4. Will you tell me some things that children 
ought to be careful not to say and do? 

5. Now would you like to haye me tell you some 
things that they ought not to say and do? 


6. How ought children to behave towards their 
parents ? 

7. How ought they to behave towards their 
brothers and sisters ? 

8. How ought they to treat their playmates ? 

9. How ought they to treat old people? 

10. How ought they to treat the poor, the sick, 
and the unfortunate ? 

11. Ought they, as well as older folks, to love 
and serve God, govern themselves, and love and 
benefit others ? 
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1. How much can you recall of what was said 
about faith in the lesson on that subject ? 

2. What place do you assign to faith in relig- 
ion? and why? 

3. Do youremember how godliness was defined ? 
and what it was said to include in the lesson on 
that subject ? 

4. Do you think that love to God, reverence for 
him, and worship of him, must form a part of true 
religion? and, if so, why ? 

5. How much are you able to recall of what was 
said about virtue, in the lesson on that subject ? 

6. Do you think that virtue is essential to true 
religion? and, if so, why ? 

7. How do you like the definition which makes 
religion a faith, a worship, and a life ? 

8. Do you think all these indispensable to true 
religion? and, if so, why? 

9. What do you think of the definition of relig- 
ion, which makes it consist in love to God and 
love to man ? 
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10. Does this imply as much as the definition 
just named ? 

11. Does true religion include both piety and 
morality ? 

12. What does morality imply in regard to our- 
selves ? 

13. What does it imply in regard to others ? 

14. Are we in great danger of making our re- 
ligion one-sided ? 

15. How do you account for the fact that most 
people lean to one side of religion or another ? 

16. Are all Christian denominations to some ex- 
tent one-sided ? 

17. Will you give some examples of their differ- 
ent leanings ? 

18. Is there danger of making religion too much 
a matter of form ? 

19. Is there danger of making it too much a 
matter of sentiment ? 

20. What is the difference between religion and 
theology ? 


LESSON XIII.— EARLY SEEKING. 


This is the thing I crave, 
A likeness to thy Son; 

This would I rather have 
Than call the world my own. 


(JAN. 30 J 


SCRIPTURE 


FURNESS. 
READINGS. 


Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them. — Ecct. xii. 1. 
I [Wisdom] love them that love me: and those that seek me early shall find me. — PROV. viii. 17. 


CENTRAL TRUTH. — Religion should be 


FOR YOUNG 


1. What time in life is it best to begin to learn 
any thing ? 

Lt is best to begin in youth. 

2. Will you give one of the reasons why it is 
best to begin in youth ? 

Because it is easier then than later in life. 

8. Will you give another reason ? 

Because it takes a great while to learn what we 
need to know. 

4. Will you give a third reason ? 

Because later in life we shall need to use knowl- 
edge instead of stopping to gain it. 

5. Do these reasons apply alike to education, 
business, and the mechanical trades ? 


FOR OLDER 


sought and practised in the morning of life. 


SCHOLARS. 


They do. 

6. Do they apply to religion ? 

They do. 

7. Do we grow in religion gradually, or do we 
gain it all at once? 

We grow init gradually. 

8. Is it very important, then, that we begin to 
grow in it early in life ? 

9. Which of the past lessons shows some of the 
ways in which we can grow in it ? 

10. Do you remember some ways that are 
there named ? 

11. Does true religion make children, as well as 
older folks, more useful and happy ? 


SCHOLARS. 


Do not fail to ask the questions above before asking these. 


1. Are men religious by nature ? 

2. Do we find that men, almost without excep- 
tion, have some religion, true or false? | 
3. Is true religion or false held by the greater 

number of people in the world ? 
4. Is religion much developed in most people ? | 
5. Do we usually find it much developed in 
children? 
6. Does great harm come from the prevalent 


notion that religion is to be gained suddenly ? 


7. Are there times in life, when, from one cause 
or another, we take a deeper interest in religion 
and make greater progress in it than at others ? 

8. Is there great danger that we shall become 
less religious? and, if so, why ? 

9. Are we liable, in the Sunday school, and 
other places, to learn about religion rather than 
apply it to our hearts ? 

10. Ought we to apply this lesson to ourselves ? 

11. Is a religious life easy to acquire ? 


